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BEASTS OF BURDEN 
By A. J. Rose of Miami 


Proposed amendments to the constitution usually fail on account of the inherent 
indisposition of the voters to tamper with the state’s fundamental law. But when the 
citizens of the state have realized the actual need, necessary amendments have been 
adopted. The members of the Bar, and specially those practicing before the Supreme 
Court, have realized for many years that the members of our highest appellate court are 
overworked, and that they need additional! assistance in order to consider carefully and 
to pass properly upon the many important questions presented to them each year. 


What the Bar has apparently failed to realize is that it possesses the influence neces- 
sary to awaken the electorate to a realization of this present need. That the Bar has 
this influence was clearly demonstrated a few years: ago when the proposal to add a sev- 
enth justice to the Supreme Court was carried in practically all counties where the bar 
of the county favored it and defeated in those where the local bars opposed it. 


At the present time our Supreme Court is made up of a Chief Justice and five As- 
sociate Justices. No change has been made since 1923, at which time the number of 
justices was increased from five to six. Since that time, however, vast changes have 
taken place in our state, each of which has added directly and materially to the burdens 
of our Supreme Court. A few statistics showing the increase in population, in transpor- 
tation will serve to prove this conclusively. 


The census of 1920 gave Florida a population of 968,480, whereas the official esti- 
mate for 1935 is over 1,600,000, or an increase in population of nearly 100 per cent. 


The following figures show the upward trend in the state’s population : 


Population 
Year of Florida 
968,470 
1,463,211 
1,606,842 


The railroads in the state have increased in mileage from 2,578 miles in 1890 to 
more than 7,761 miles. At that time the state had few highways worthy of the name, 
but at the present time it maintains more than 12,000 miles of improved highways, which 
are in constant use every hour of the day and night by hundreds of thousands of auto- 
mobiles, busses, trucks and other motor vehicles. The motor license tags issued during 
the year 1935 numbered 396,696. The appalling inerease in the number of accidents on 


our streets, highways, and grade crossings is a constant and inereasing source of litiga- 
tion in all of our courts. 


The resources of our banking and other business interests have increased incredibly. 
The total banking resources of the state are briefly tabulated as follows: 
Total Resources of State Banks 
in Florida on December 31, 1893 


$ 1,659,912.23 
Total Resources of State Banks 


in Florida on December 31, 1900 ________ 4,722,016.11 
Total Resources of State Banks 
in Florida on June 30, 1936------------ 77,984,683.78 
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All of these factors and many others have combined to increase the number of 
cases to be tried in the courts in the state; and, in order to provide the needed court 
facilities to try properly and dispose of the increased litigation, the Legislature has from 
time to time added additional inferior courts. All these courts are busy each week in the 
trial of causes, civil and criminal, important and trivial, a part of which, at least, must 
reach our highest appellate court for final decision. The state has, therefore largely in- 
creased the machinery of the courts inferior to the Supreme Court and has provided no 
additional help since 1923 for our highest appellate court. 


The following figures, supplied through the courtesy of the West Publishing Com- 
pany, conclusively show that the normal amount of work disposed of by the Supreme 
Court has been more than doubled. 


Comparison of cases disposed of : 


Year Year Totals 


The figures given above represent only those cases in which decisions have been pre- 
pared and published. They do not include matters before the court on special motion 
and orders made thereon, which constitute a considerable portion of the work of an ap- 
pellate court, and which, it is reasonable to assume, have proportionately increased in 
number during the same period. 


The number of opinions to be written each year by each member of the Supreme 
Court, during a period of twenty years, has increased enormously. It is clear that our 
Supreme Court urgently needs some relief. The Legislature of 1931 proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which provided that the Supreme Court should consist of seven 
Justices and that the court might exercise its power and jurisdiction in two divisions, 
under such regulations as might be determined by the Court. I was opposed to the 
adoption of this amendment and voted against it, but I am clearly of the opinion that 
I was wrong and believe now that the amendment should have been adopted, for I am 
convineed that some relief should be afforded to an overworked court. 


Several years ago Honorable John P. Stokes prepared a Joint Resolution propos- 
ing an Amendment to Article V of the Constitution relating to Judiciary Department, 
by adding Section 45. 


It proposed that the Supreme Court, or a majority of the justices thereof, might, 
from time to time, whenever they might deem it appropriate, convene one or more spe- 
cial divisions of the Supreme Court, each of such divisions to consist of three Cireuit 
Judges to be designated in the order convening the same, to hear and determine, with 
such limitations as the Supreme Court, or a majority of the Justices thereof, might pre- 
seribe by general or special rules such causes pending in the Supreme Court as might be 
referred to them by the Supreme Court, or a majority of the Justices thereof. It pro- 
vided that the Cireuit Judges sitting in a special division of the Supreme Court should, 
in addition to their salaries and other allowances as Cireuit Judges, receive their actual 
expenses while absent from and while going from, and returning to their respective 
homes. The Joint Resolution also provided that the Supreme Court, or a majority of the 
Justices, should prescribe the rules of practice and procedure for the Courts of this 
State. 


This proposed Joint Resolution was submitted to some members of the Bar and to 
seme of the Judges of the State, but there was such sharp division of opinion respecting 
it that the author concluded not to have it presented to the Legislature. 
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The members of the Court have faithfully and to the best of their ability carried 
the heavy burden placed upon them by the Constitution and laws of a growing state. 
But these public servants should not be overburdened with duties which are too arduous 
for six men to carry successfully without injury to themselves and to the efficient ad- 
ministration of justice in the State of Florida. 


The interests of the people are, of course, more important than consideration of 
health and happiness of the individual members sitting on our Supreme Court Bench. 
But the citizens of the state cannot continue to place increasing labor on the members 
of the court who are already overburdened without inviting deterioration in the quality 
of their work. The decisions of important legal questions must be reached with care, de- 
liberation, and proper research. 


The overburdening labor cramps the judges. The number of appeals, and the 
popular demand of dispatch unite to make a pressure for hurry. This means that there 
is no time to study and master the whole law of the subject. There is only time to 
master the record of the specific case, and for this purpose to peruse, the precedents cited 
in the brief, or some of them. 


In order to remedy this unfortunate situation all that is necessary is for the voters 
of this state to be informed of the facts as they now exist. Every sensible layman is 
vitally interested in making it possible for our Supreme Court to give careful and yet 
prompt consideration to each case before it. To him no proof should be needed for the 
statement that long delays and lack of time for proper consideration of cases are very 
costly to a litigant. It is squarely up to the Bar of this state to enlighten the general 
publie and to let it be known that it feels that the time hag arrived for an amendment 
granting relief to our Supreme Court. 


If for no other reason, the Bar and the general public should be influenced by a 
humanitarian one. Neither should be willing to stand idly by and permit the justices of 
our Supreme Court to be transformed into Beasts of Burden. We have already wit- 
nessed this transformation and it is now incumbent upon us as members of the Bar to 
take some action in the matter. 


A LEGITIMATE CAUSE OF CONCERN 


By Grorce M. Powe tt, Jacksonville 


To those of us who have spent long years in the law courts, the training, experience 
and ability of the man or men who sit upon the bench and supervise the administration 
of the law has become, and will! ever be, a matter of paramount importance. It is for 
this reason, among others, that the President’s suggestion that the number of judges be 
increased, and, if rumor ean be credited without much regard for these elements of 
training, experience and ability has engendered the feeling that these qualifications should 
be assured by something more than mere confidence in the appointive power, and that if 
this privilege of appointment is to be conferred, especially in times like the present, 
when vital differences exist as to issues which threaten the balance of power established 
by the constitution, then the enabling legislation should go farther than the mere au- 
thority to appoint, and should prescribe as far as is reasonably practicable, the qualifi- 
cations of training, experience and ability, that the appointee must possess. 


How, it may be asked, will you go about making a general rule to fit all cases? It 
is true that it is a difficult matter, and one as to which no perfect result may be prophe- 
sied or expected. But it is possible, by the application of the ordinary methods em- 
ployed by men to insure skill and ability, to at least erect a barrier against a too prodi- 
gal use of the appointive power. For instance,—the educational standing of an individ- 
ual is currently judged by the time he has served in schools. colleges and universities, 
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and the effect of it as shown by the diplomas or degrees that have been awarded to 
him. The skill of a civil or mechanical engineer is similarly judged with the additional 
element of practical experience. The ship’s officer comes into his commission as the 
result of both study and practical experience, and his ability to demonstrate both to the 
satisfaction of the examining authority. A doctor obtains his certificate by a similar 
demonstration. The business executive selects his assistants by the use of every available 
test, among which perhaps thé most important is previous experience in the particular 
business. 


But all of these appointees are men who are called upon to perform skilled service 
in but a single branch of human activity. And yet, it has been seriously suggested that 
men might be appointed to our Courts, who are not even lawyers, much less persons 
who by both preparation and practical judicial experience have demonstrated their abil- 
ity and fitness to serve as the administrators of the law,—the rules of which compre- 
hend and include, not merely one or several, but all the branches of human activity. 


It would seem to be high time that the qualifications of judicial appointees should 
be prescribed in as definite and certain terms as is humanly possible. 


The observation may be made that it has never been done before. Perhaps; but, 
if yes, the point is of no value, except as proof of an unfortunate oversight on the part 
of former legislators. It is a strange coincidence that the framing of the pending con- 
stitutional issue should have brought to light in such vivid outline and bold relief the 
hitherto unnoted necessity for such a safeguard, which necessity has existed since our 
country began and before, and while every other walk in life has been made the sub- 
ject of regulatory legislation requiring an adequate ascertainment and solemn findings of 


fitness and ability to perform the required service, this one seems to have been over- 
looked. 


This defect in our machinery of government should be cured, and cured now; and 
any legislation that may be passed to confer the power of appointment to an appellate 
judgeship, should contain restrictive provisions designed to insure that when the power 
of appointment is exercised, the object of it will be in truth and in fact a judge. 


The inquiry may be heard: “But how will you go about it? If it is, the answer 
will be: the insertion of a provision such as the following would obtain the desired re- 
sult : 

“Provided that every person appointed to the office of Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, or to the office 
of Justice of said Court, shall have completed a period of at 
least ten years’ judicial service as a judge of a Federal Court 
or Courts; and that every person appointed to be a judge of a 
Cireuit Court of Appeals shall have completed a period of at 
least five years’ judicial service as a District Judge of the 
United States.” 

Some there doubtless are who may be moved to oppose the imposition of such a re- 
striction,—perhaps upon that highly political ground that its sweeping terms might pre- 
vent the selection of some “mute inglorious” Eldon or Mansfield, or even Marshall, who 
“spring full armed” and fully equipped from his cradle to the bench, and who might, 
if permitted, bring to the administration of the law its finest exemplification. Many of 
us have suffered from the imposition upon us and our clients of such untutored genius; 
and, hence, are of the opinion that if the suggested safeguard did nothing more than 
spare us from a repetition of such experience, it will have served a worthy purpose. 

But there is one additional advantage that may be gained by offering such a pro- 
viso, and that is that the attitude of the administration toward it will conclusively dem- 


onstrate whether what the president desires is additional efficient judicial personnel, 
or a packed court. 
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REPEAL OF CONTRADICTORY PLEA STATUTE 


Hat W. Apams, Mayo 
Judge of Third Judicial Circuit 


Section 4318, Compiled General Laws of Florida provides as follows: 

“All pleas shall be sworn to, either by the defendant or his agent or attorney. 
But it shall be no objection to any plea that it is contradictory to any other plea 
filed by the same party in the same cause.” 


In my humble judgment, this procedural monstrosity should be swept from out 
statute book, for it makes a laughing stock of the solemnity and sanctity of the oath 
required by it. It is prepostrous to require pleas to be under oath and then provide that 
it shall not be objectionable if the pleas are contradictory. It is a downright invitation 
to sham pleading, and open encouragement to procedural dilly dallying which always 
results in confusion, unealled for expense, and acts as a ball and chain to retard the fair 
progress of litigation. 

Here is a fair sample of the legalistic ledgerdemain permitted by this rule. 

A man is sued upon a promissory note. In due course he files three pleas, (1) 
That it is not his note. (2) That before action he discharged and satisfied plaintiff’s 
claim by payment. (3) That (in substance) he admits the note, but had not paid it, 
and should not be required to pay because of failure of consideration. 

Here is presented the ridiculous spectacle of the litigant first swearing the note 
is not his, then swearing that he had paid the note which he had just sworn was not his, 
and then capping it all off by swearing that the note was his, although he had just 
sworn it was not, but that he had not paid it, and should not be required to pay it, 
although he had just sworn he had paid it even before the suit was instituted. There 
can be no justification either in common sense, or the solemn purpose of the law for the 
practice of such folderol in our courts. Under this statute a pleader can come into court, 
and under the sanetity of an oath, make straightout contradictory statements as to his 
defense, blow hot in one breath, and cold in the next, and this statute sanctions such 
unsavory practice. But if a witness in the same ease, should, in his testimony, make 
three equally bald contradictory statements, his truthfulness would be scouted by both 
Judge and jury, and he would be denounced by opposing counsel as unworthy of belief, 
and would subject himself to the danger of being indicted or informed against for perjury. 

Every plaintiff should have the full, free right to present every claim he has which 
is founded in fact or law, and every defendant should be accorded the same right to 
meet such claim with every defense he has which is founded in fact or law, but neither 
should be allowed, noy should our rules permit or countenance indulgence in such twiddle 
twaddle as can be practiced under this statute. Our procedure and rules should point in 
only one direction, and be effective for only one purpose, and designed with one intent, 
and that the accomplishment of justice between litigants according to the actual facts and 
law of the case, and with a minimum of expense and as little delay as is possible. 

The recent Conference of Cireuit Judges meeting with Attorney General Landis 
to consider recommendations to the Legislature as to changes, revision and amendment 
and to rules and statutes affecting the administration of the law, under the requirements 
of Section 13, of Article 5, of the Constitution, voted to recommend to the Legislature 
the repeal of Section 4318, known as the contradictory plea statute, and as a member of 
the Committee appointed to act with the Attorney General in the presentation of the 
Conference recommendations, I shall, if it is agreeable with my Brethren of the Com- 
mittee, suggest that the recommendation as to this statute be, that it be amended so as 
to read as follows: 


“All pleas shall be sworn to, either by the defendant or his agent or attorney, 


and the defendant may plead as many matters of fact or law as he may have 
available to his defense.” 
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EDITORIALS 
Both Sides 


The President’s proposal in reference to the Federal Judiciary has brought on a 
sharp controversal issue in this country. Nowhere is it more pronounced than among 
lawyers. 

The Journal will not take sides until and unless it receives a mandate from the Asso- 
ciation, whose official publication it is. 

The Editor has his personal opinion but he does not let that enter into the policy 
of the Journal. 


Three articles for and one against have been submitted for publication. In this 
issue we are printing President Twyman’s view opposing, and Mr. Trantham’s favoring. 
The Forum is open to both sides. 


A Big Convention 


Let’s make the convention at Coral Gables-Miami on April 1, 2 and 3, the biggest 
convention in the history of the Florida State Bar Association. 

A fine program, well balanced with constructive discussions and entertainment, has 
been prepared for you. 

Come. 


Our Advertisers 


We call attention to the fine support we have had from Miami business concerns. 
Read the advertisements carried in this issue of the Journal. These concerns are our 
friends. Do not forget them while you are in Miami. 
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Together with the President and Secretary-Treasurer 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By Lewis TwyMan 


It has not been, nor will it be within the brief remaining period of my administration, 
my opportunity and duty to transmit to you a message upon a subject of such transcend- 
ent importance as that enveloping this nation today. It is unnecessary for me to say 
that I refer to that portentious proposal by the Chief Executive to obtain from the 
United States Supreme Court decisions favorable to his own new, untried and unconsti- 
tutional theories of government. That his purpose is this and not less, I understand the 


President to admit in his gloating Victory utterances of March 4th, and as such I for one 
shall meet it. 


I do not defy anyone; I do not offer to fight anyone; I do not assume to bind the 
Florida State Bar Association, or to speak for a single member thereof, except only and 
always those hundreds whose unselfish convictions I am proud to voice. I do not care 
here even to debate the assertion that a bar association has no jurisdiction to consider 
the proposal. I address you as lawyers and citizens. I leave it to you to act as an asso- 
ciation or as individuals. 


It is my considered opinion that we are face to faee with a problem which in menae- 
ing proportions supplants every other| bar association undertaking. When the house is 
afire repairs are dropped. As lawyers we cannot be non-committal; indeed we should 
not be. The public has the right in this crisis to the advice and leadership of the patriotic 
lawyers. It has always had it in the past, and history disproves the assertion that it has 
been impotent. Partisanship is not avoided by keeping silent when there are those who 
want us to keep silent. And partisanship to the disregard of duty and to the injury and 
peril of the public is the worst form of partisanship; for it is cowardice. And further, 
even though the public might unjustly criticize us now for speaking, it will criticize us 
more bitterly several years hence for not having spoken, and at that time the public will 
be justified. 


The constitution of the United States is the final will of the people expressed in 
orderly form, and the division of all governmental powers into three parts was delib- 
erate and represented the bitter teachings of a thousand years of ruin and failure. These 
three branches (or three horses, as the President referred to them) are not. supposed to 
pull together, except only as the independent judgment of each may happily lead them 
in the same direction. Each is a check upon the other, and they are indeed under solemn 
oath not to pull together, but on proper oceasion “to go off in another direction.” This 
was the premeditated will and plan of the people. Are we now to make one team of them 
under one driver? Forbid it. And yet this is the alarming picture drawn for us (See 
Victory speech of March 4th). This is monarchy, and it is none the less such because 
administered with a smile. Are we still to applaud? Are we willing to debate evén 
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momentarily that which is obviously wrong, or to hesitate when the most magnificent 
form of government on earth today is threatened? I would alarm you. Believe not that 
the price of liberty to-day is one whit less than eternal vigilance, the price for one hun- 
dred fifty years. 


I say to every lawyer and to every citizen of Florida, solely upon patriotic consider- 
ations, that I am unalterably and unchangeably against the President’s proposal; that 
without threat or defiance to anyone and regardless of personal consequences I will do 
everything within my power to defeat it. To this patriotic end I enlist the combined and 
determined effort of lawyers and laymen alike, men, women and children, all indeed who 
are not blinded hero worshipers and who can unselfishly hear the unmistakable call of 
their country in need, above that of the panting crowd intent only on following they know 
not where. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE CONFERENCE 
OF LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATION DELEGATES TO 
BE HELD ON THE DAY PRECEDING THE 1937 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE FLORIDA 
STATE BAR ASSOCIATION AT THE MIAMI BILT- 
MORE HOTEL, CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA. 

THURSDAY. APRIL Ist: 


9:30 Call to order. This program is being worked out with the various likely partici- 
pants, but it seems that the following will be the subjects and possibly the order 
in which they may be considered. 


(a) Proposed criminal code. 


(b) Resume or discussion of canons of ethics for the purpose of producing a 
wider acquaintance with them. 


(c) What should the State Bar Association do with the proposal to enlarge the 
United States Supreme Court? 


(d) Any other matters which any delegate may bring before the Conference. 


UNIVERSITY BANQUETS 


Alumni of Universities who want to have a meeting, banquet, or breakfast will 
have facilities provided for them upon a request to President Lewis Twyman, Miami. 
RATES CONVENTION HOTEL 
Rooms 
Miami Biltmore— $3.50 to $5.00 single 
$3.00 to $4.00 per person with two in a room 
$2.50 per person with three in a room 
Casa Loma— Single room $2.50 
Doubles $4.00 
Triples $5.00 
Meals 
Miami Biltmore— Breakfast $ .75 to $1.00 
Luncheon 1.00 to 1.50 
Dinner 1.50 to 2.50 
Casa Loma— Breakfast $ .50 to $. 65 
Luncheon .65 to 
Dinner 85 to 1.25 
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PROGRAM FOR THE 1937 ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE FLORIDA STATE BAR ASSOCIATION AT 
THE MIAMI BILTMORE HOTEL, CORAL GABLES, 
FLORIDA 


FRIDAY, APRIL SECOND: 


9:30 Convene in Hotel Lounge. 
Welcome by representative of Dade County Bar Association. 
Response by representative of Florida State Bar Association. . 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 
Address by President of the Association. 
Consideration of report of Conference of local Bar Association Delegates. 

12:30 Adjournment for selection of members for nominating committee. 

1:00 Luncheon. 

2:00 Convene in Hotel Lounge. 

Address by Honorable Joseph D. Stecher, President of Junior Section of the 
American Bar Association. 

Address by Honorable Thomas H. Eliot, General Counsel for the Federal Social 
Security Board. 

Committee reports. 

3:30 Retirement of Junior Section of Bar Association for the Junior meeting, or 
adjournment for the day if program is on time; otherwise continuance with 
business. 

(Meeting of Junior Section of Florida State Bar Association in lounge, or in 
Army and Navy Room, third floor, Biltmore Club.) 


SATURDAY, APRIL THIRD: 


9:30 Unfinished business. 
10:30 Address by Honorable Frederick H. Stinehfield, President of the American 
Bar Association. 
11:30 Further and final business of the Association. 
12:30 Election of Officers. 
1:00 Luncheon. 
7:30 Banquet. 
Address by Dr. Luis Machado, of Havana, Cuba. 
Presentation of new officers. 
10:30 Adjournment — dancing and entertainment thereafter. 


REGISTRATION FEE 


The Executive Committee, at its meeting two weeks ago, adopted the same registra- 
tion fee which has been in force for several years, namely $2.00. 


This registration fee is used to pay for badges, expenses of convention speakers 
and other necessary costs of the annual convention. 


DADE COUNTY BAR HAS STRONG COMMITTEE 


The members of the general committee making arrangements for the state convention 
for the Dade County Bar Association are as follows: W. I, Evans, Chairman; George 
T. Clark; Charles M. Moon; R. E. Sappenfield; L. O. Casey. 


Better than half a hundred members of the Dade County Bar are serving on syb- 
committees. 


‘ 
‘ 
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ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


The Miami Committee has worked out a splendid entertainment program for the 
visiting delegates but they are withholding the exact nature of that program so that it 
will be a surprise and the Editor knows a delight to the visiting delegates. Having sat 
in with the Miami Committee at one of its meetings the Editor can say that plans are 
being made which will enteriain visiting delegates more elaborately and royally than any 
entertainment program heretofore enjoyed by the annual convention. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


The Executive Council, in compliance with the constitutional provision for amend- 
ing the Constitution, respectfully recommends to the association for appropriate action 
thereon an amendment to the Constitution in the following particular. By the substitu- 
tion for Section (a) of Article VI of the Constitution of a section reading as follows: 


“There shall be an Executive Council of the Association, to be composed of the 
President, the last retiring President, the Secretary-Treasurer, the editor of the Law 
Journal, the President of the Junior Bar Section, and three other members to be elected 
at each annual meeting. The members of the Executive Council shall hold their offices 
for one year from the date of their election and until their successors are elected.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOTEWORTHY 
CHANGES IN STATUTE LAW 


As the Committee of the Florida State Bar Assocition on Noteworthy Changes in 
Statute Law, we have the honor to make this report. 


The duty and function of the Committee, as defined by the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Association, is to report annually to the Association the Noteworthy 
Changes in Statute Law of the State. 


Since there has been no Session of the Legislature since the year 1935, and hence 
no changes in the Statute Law of the State since the legislative session held in 1935, and 
inasmuch as the previous Committee reported to the last meeting of the Association cov- 
ering the changes in the statute law of the State which were brought about by the en- 
actments of the 1935 Session of the Legislature, the Committee finds that it has noth- 
ing further to report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ERSKINE W. LANDIS, Chairman, 
HERBERT U. FEIBELMAN, 
LOUIS KURZ, 
HENRY F, LILLIENTHAL, 
C. N. MeCUNE. 


PROPOSED CRIMINAL CODE IN FINAL FORM 


The Committee on Criminal Law and Procedure presented in the February issue of 
the Law Journal their final recommendation for a proposed new Criminal Code for 
Florida. This Committee has done a tremendous amount of work and has made several 
preliminary reports and the Code in the form appearing in the last issue of the Journal 
will be presented to the Conference of Delegates at Miami for considration and after that 
recommendations of the Conference will go to the Florida State Bar Association. 


The Committee which has prepared this Code is as follows: E. W. Davis, Orlando, 
Chairman; P. L. Gaskins, Jacksonville; J. C. Adkins, Gainesville; William Fisher, Pen- 
sacola; Herbert S. Phillips, Tampa; Judge Miliard B. Smith, Titusville; John P. Stokes, 
Miami; William A. Hallowes, III, Jacksonville. 
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Convention Speakers 


LEWIS TWYMAN 
President, Florida State Bar Association 


LUIS MACHADO 
Havana, Cuba, Speaker at Annual Banquet 


FREDERICK H. STINCHFIELD 
President, American Bar Association 


Changes in Law Firms 


Herschel O. Moats has announced that 
he is no longer with the firm of Giles and 
Gurney, but has opened his own offices in 
the First National Bank Bldg., Orlando. 


The firm of Carter and Yonge, since the 
recent death of their senior member, Judge 
Frances B. Carter, has associated with it 
E. Dixie Beggs, Jr., formerly of Beggs and 
Beggs, Judge E. D. Beggs, the senior mem- 
ber of that firm having retired, and will 
engage in the general practice of law in the 
Blount Bldg., Pensacola, under the name 
of Yonge, Beggs and Carter. 


Shelby G. Gaskin, formerly practicing 
under the name of Crawford & Gaskins, 
at Orlando, has announced the discontin- 
uance of the general practice of law in 
Orlando and his association with the Legal 
Department of the Florida Power & Light 
Company. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGAL EDUCATION 


The activity of the committee on Legal Education and Admission to the Bar has 


been to a great extent guided by the consideration of the question of Integration of the 
Bar. 


The committee on Integration of the Bar included the Chairman of the Unauthorized 
practice of law committee, the Committee on Ethics and Grievances, and the Chairman 
of the legal education and admission to the bar committee. The reason for including 
these Chairmen in the general Integration Committee was because of the fact that the 
work of this Committee included, very effectually, the real work of these Committees. 
For instance, the expectation of the Integration Committee was that the Supreme 
Court would probably pass a rule governing ethies, legal education and admission to the 
bar, unauthorized practice of the law, and control of the bar in general, therefore, the 
entire work of the Legal Education and Admission to the Bar Committee has been cen- 
tered on the activity of the Integration Committee. 


If this Committee has not been active as an individual unit, it has accomplished 
much by wholeheartedly supporting the actions of the Integration of the Bar Commit- 
tee. The members of this Committee have individually attended the meetings of the 
Integration Committee, as well as giving their individual effort to the furtherance of the 
plans of the Committee on Integration of the Bar. 


Very respectfully submitted, 


JAMES BOOTH, Chairman, 
GEORGE W. COLEMAN, 
8. L. HOLLAND 

H. P. OSBORNE 

SAM PASCO, 

C. EDMUND WORTH, 

D. H. REDFEARN. 


CIRCUIT JUDGES HOLD CONFERENCE 


The Cireuit Judges of Florida, under the eall of Attorney General Cary D. Lardis, 
met in Gainesville on the 5th and 6th of February and discussed enactments of legisla- 
tion to be recommended through the Attorney General to the 1937 Legislature. 


The recommendations made were as follows: 


The enactment of legislation providing for and regulating the drawing of grand 
and petit juries. 


The enactment of legislation dealing with process by publication, of individuals, 
and of corporations, domestic and foreign, being a proposed amendment to See. 3111 
Revised General Statutes, 1920 (being Sec. 4894 Compiled General Laws, 1927), and 
a proposed amendment to Sec. 2609 of the Revised General Statutes, 1920 (being See. 
4256 Compiled General Laws of Florida, 1927), 


Resolution proposing amendment to Constitution by adding a seventh judge to the 
Florida Supreme Court body. 


Recommendation that See. 4318 Compiled General Laws, be amended by striking 
out provision as to the right to file inconsistent pleas, 


Establishment of a Jury Commission, 


Favored abolishment of trials de novo from Justice of Peace courts, 


, 
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Recommended the working out of a procedure whereby a curator or guardian of the 
estate, separate from the guardian of the person, in a question of incompetency, where it 
does not amount to an adjudication of insanity, be appointed, 


Recommended an additional ground to present divorce laws, viz: habitual use of 
narcotics, 


That a statute be enacted abolishing the right of appeals from all interloeutory 
orders in chancery, 


The enactment of a law providing for the calling of a bi-ennial conference of the 
cireuit judges of the State of Florida, by the Attorney General, without expense to the 
State. 


Miami Review 


SOUTH FLORIDA’S ONLY DAILY 
COURT AND COMMERCIAL NEWSPAPER 


Catering to the Needs 
of the Legal Profession 


Florida’s Largest Brief and 
Transcript Printing Plant 


PREFERRED MEDIUM FOR LEGAL ADVERTISING 


25 S. W. Second Ave. Miami, Fla. Phone 3-2430 


Established 1926 
i 
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THE FORUM 


THE SAFEGUARD OF LIBERTY 


T. S. Tranruam, Lakeland 


For so long has been preached the doctrine of the sanctity of the courts as the ulti- 
mate bulwark of our constitutional liberties, that in many minds the idea has come to 
be accepted as axiomatic. The unthinking are inclined to believe that any thing which 
savors of a check or limitation on the power of the Supreme Court is dangerous to those 
liberties. It would be profitable to inquire, in a calm and rational manner, how the 
situation came about, and whether it be true, as some assert, and many believe, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States is the only safeguard to individual freedom. It is 
in the interest of true patriotism that the atmosphere of awe and majesty created by 
the legal soothsayers be dispelled, and that the court be viewed in the true light of the 
founders, as merely one of three co-ordinate branches of the government. 


The freedom that we speak of, and which our government was established to preserve, 
is the freedom that enures by virtue of democratic institutions and democratic processes. 
The first freedom of its kind appearing’ in recorded history was the democracy of the 
ancient Greeks. In their age and under their system demoeatic processes were made 
effective through the mass expression of the will of the citizenship. In a small state 
with a limited citizenship it was reasonably workable, but with diminishing effectiveness 
as the body of the state enlarged. Such errors and injustices as accompanied the fune- 
tioning of their democracy were absorbed or negatived with the philosophy of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. No doubt when Pericles was brought to trial for his 
association with the foreign woman, Aspasia, had there been a Supreme Court of Athens, 
it would have held that the action of the people was an unwarranted invasion of private 
rights. And when Miltiades was exiled, he could have invoked successfully the consti- 
tutional inhibition against bills of attainder. 


But whatever may have been its imperfections, as seen in the light of our own 
perfect (?) civilization, the Democracy of the ancient Greeks functoned well enough for 
them, and without a Supreme Court, until the fibre of the citizenship began to decay. 


The ancient Romans, too, for several centuries were able to expand their power, 
while preserving their liberties, under a system that vested the Supreme power of the 
Republic in one body—the Senate which was limited to the patrician class and subject 
to no restraints save those imposed by patriotism. As wealth became concentrated in the 
ruling class and discontent was fostered by other inequalities and injustices, the struggle 
between patricians and plebeians threatened a dissolution of the state. When the ple- 
beians seceded to the Sacred Mount and threatened the foundation of another city unless 
concessions were made, this resulted in the establishment of the offie of Tribune, who 
was given the power of veto on decisions of the Consuls and Senate. The struggle to 
make effective this veto power of the Tribunes culminated in the codification of the 
Roman Law into the Twelve Tables—probably the first instance in recorded history of a 
written constitution. 


Thus, fve centuries before the Christian era, was evolved an agency exercising a veto 
on the arbitrary exercise of legislative and executive power. But it is significant that 
the source of this veto power was the body of the people, and that it was immediately 
chosen by and responsible to the people. 


The Anglo-Saxon struggle for political liberty is most often cited as both the 
parallel and the source of our own political system. But the analytical student of 
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English history will see in it a development of political liberty throug ha struggle by the 
people against the exercise of already existing arbitrary executive power. When the 
Barons at Runnymede wrested from King John the Magna Carta, there was no idea they 
were forcing recognition by the King of existing fundamental law. They were not 
enforcing recognition of existing rights, which the Barons had possessed, and which 
had been usurped; they were forcing a concession from the King, a surrender of part 
of the royal prerogative. And in the struggle between Crown and Parliament throughout 
the 17th century, the same principle pervades. All the points which the Commons 
demanded were to be conceded by the Crown as a matter of bargain. They were to be 
voluntary sacrifices of prerogative on the part of the king, in return for a consideration. 
When carried out, the executive was still as before to oceupy the governmental field 
alone, and no part of it was for the Parliament to oceupy or usurp. It never dreamed 
of demanding control over the executive pewer or a share in it. The executive power 
was the king’s, the minsters were the kings, and Parliament never once thought of 
challenging the prerogative. Such achievements in the field of political liberty as the 
Habeas Corpus, the Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights, were surrenders by the 
Crow nof a portion of its prerogative in return for cash, or its equivalent, and were not 
an assertion by the people of inherent rights that had been usurped by the crown. 


And so it is that the political tradition of the English people is come to the point 
of a legislature, directly chosen by and responsible to the people, as the repository of 
supreme power. When one speaks of the British Constitution as being evidenced in 
Magna Carta, Habeas Corpus, Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights, it is understood 
that those acts are restraints upon the Executive, the King, but not upon Parliament. 
There is no restraint upon that power but the ballot. 


When the founding fathers were frami.g the constitution they had just emerged 
from a death struggle with the usurpations of the executive power, the Crown. The 
long struggle preceding the Declaration of Independence is replete with efforts by the 
colonists to make effective for themselves the same processes by which the English people 
had achieved a measure of political liberty. That struggle, and the centuries-long struggle 
of their English forbears, had been not so much constitutional, as political. It was an 
effort on the part of the American people to maintain for themselves the same privileges 
which the English people had wrested from the Royal prerogative. When their protests 
to the Crown and their appeals to their British brethren, to “their native justice and 
magnanimity,” proved fruitless, Revolution and Independence were the result. And 
fresh from the oppressions of the Royal prerogative, conscious of the necessity of safe- 
guards against a recurrence of the exercise of unrestrained power, in the founding of 
this government they reared the structure upon the bed-rock principle that all political 
power is inherent in the people. 


From this they proceeded to erect a system for division of power, legis!ative, 
executive and judicial; and because they had to deal with the problem of ere! 
nation out of thirteen sovereign units of government, they sought to delimit the fie!ds 0! 
federal and of state authority. All powers necessary to the effective functioning of 
the Federal government, for the end for which it was established, were delegated to the 
Federal government, either expressly or by implication; all other powers were reserved 
to the States or to the people. The fact that certain powers, now regarded as essential 
to be exercised by the Federal government, were not so regarded at the time of the 
founding of the government; and that this different point of view is a result of the 
development of our present-day complex social and economic structure, is the occasion 
for the present alignment, of Liberal and Conservative, Progressive and Reactionary, in 
the Constitutional issue before the Country. The difference is in point of view, and 
the question which shall prevail is vital to the future of our institutions. 


But as to the divisions of power, within the Federal field ,and the system of checks 
and balances imposed thereon, there can be no difference of opinion among the intellee- 
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tually honest. The Legislative power enacts the laws. A House of Representatives, 
chosen directly by the people, constitutes half of that power. It controls the purse 
strings. As a concession to jealousy of the thirteen sovereign states, the Senate was 
chosen by the states, and each state has equal representation. Today the Senators like- 
wise are chosen directly by the people. The restrictions upon the delegation of this 
legislative power have often been invoked and made effective—most recently in the N.R.A. 
decision. The Congress has usually been jealous of its power and prerogative, and 
whenever it has happened that they have been ready to yield it, or to obey readily the 
behest of the executive, it has been because the President: has had at his back an over- 
whelming public opinion. The ery so often head that the Congress is subservient to 
the President and that the Supreme Court is the only bulwark against Executive usurpa- 
tion, is divorced from the realities; and if it truly reflects popular opinion it is a con- 
fession of political bankruptey on the part of the people. 


With the legislative enacting the laws and the executive enforcing the laws, and 
with each checking the other, by the veto power and the two-thirds vote, it devolves 
upon the judicial power to interpret the laws. It was a subject of serious debate in the 
Constitutional convention whether there should be a grant of substantive power to the 
Supreme Court to declare unconstitutional an act of the Congress, or a like power to 
Congress to pass an act over the judicial veto. The founding fathers in their wisdom 
decided to do neither. Even today earnest and sincere men maintain that the authority 
of the Court to strike down acts of the Congress as in contravention of the Constitution 
exists by virtue of sufference only, it having been arrogated to the court by John Marshall 
as a result of legal legerdemain. Be that as it may, that power has been exercised without 
serious challenge for 134 years, and it is today accepted as a part of the fundamental 
law of the land. 


But that power, admittedly existing, is itself limited, in that the Court must find 
that the law stricken down is contrary to the fundamental law. They are not permitted 
to veto a law because they disapprove of its wisdom, or are doubtful of its necessity, 
or convinced of its inutility. The courts themselves have recognized and laid down 
these limitations on their power. 


But it is in the guise of interpretation, ascertaining whether the particular law 
transcends or complies with the constitutional limitations, determining what the language 
of the constitution means, that the door is left wide open for the individual philosophy 
of the court personnel to impress itself on legislation byi means of a judicial veto. So 
that when a particular law enacted by congress is challenged as being in contravention of 
provisions of the Constitution, it devolves upon the Court to interpret those provisions 
of the Constitution as applied to the particular law, and to say what it means. As 
the language of the constitution of necessity is general, so it is that the constitution 
means what the Judges say it means. 


When the Supreme Court held that the movement of logs, originating in the interior 
of Texas and movng by rail to Port Sabine and thence by boat to an Eastern port, and 
thence by rail to the interior, was one continuous movement in interstate commerce and 
hence subject to regulation, by federal power, it gave a certain meaning to the term 
interstate commerce. 


But when the Court held that the mining of coal, even though intended for and 
actually transported to a destination in another state, there to be sold, was no part of 
interstate commerce, it narrowed the meaning of the term to the mere incident of trans- 
portation. The fact that the coal would not be mined except for the purpose of selling 
it in another state, did not impress the court as a factor in its conclusion that the 
production of coal is not interstate commerce. The Act of Congress regulating the 
production of coal, and regulating hours of work and wages in the coal industry, was 
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dictated by vital considerations of the public welfare; and the school of liberal thought 
holds that the Court, in construing the commerce clause of the Constitution, should 
construe it in the light of the present day needs of the public welfare, for the promotion 
of the public welfare was the primary purpose for which the government was established. 
But a majority of the court—not all of them—are strict constructionists, and that 


majority chose to construe the term interstate commerce so as to defeat the purpose of 
this legislation. 


When in considering a code promulgated by the President under authority of 
Congress (N.I.R.A.) regulating the sale of poultry, the court held that the particular 
sale was not an act of interstate commerce, that decision, as a mere definition of interstate 
commerce, might have been accepted without challenge; but when the court went further 
and construed the promulgation of the code, which had been compiled and agreed to by 
a vast majority of those in the industry, as an unlawful delegation by congress of the 
Legislative power, and an invasion of the right of private contract, it carried the convic- 
tion that the majority personnel were substituting their own individual views on the 


queston of minimum wages and maximum hours (the heart of N.R.A.) for those of 
Congress. 


And when Congress in dealing with an agricultural problem of national importance 
that was already threatening the existence of law and order, undertook to reduce crop 
surpluses and raise crop prices by offering a bonus for crop reduction, the Supreme 
Court, wit hits majority mind erystallized in the age of 1787, declared that control of 
agricultural crops was a matter of local and not national concern. The individual 
freedom of the former to be evicted by foreclosure because his crops would not yield him 
the cost of production, a situation immediately if not entirely due to senseless over-pro- 
duction, must not be interfered with by offering him a gratuity to produce less. That 
was economic coercion, said the majority. Such decisions as this, and others of like 
import, which hold that the Federal Government may not trespass on the reserved powers 
of the states and that the states may not trespass on the right of individual enterprises 
so that no legislation in the interest of social and economic progress can be sustained, 
have made the “pursuit of happiness” as epitomized in such legislation, a grim mockery. 


The peculiar organization of the judicial branch is such that its pronouncements 
and decisions can come about only when there is presented to the courts a litigated 
ease. From time immemorial it has been one of the fundamentals of a court’s juris- 
diction that the case before it must be genuine, that the legal questions submitted must 
have more than an academic interest, that straw cases would not be entertained. And 
whenever it has so happened that the case was especially framed as a vehicle for the 


decision of a particular question, the courts have conveniently been blind to its collusive 
character. 


In other words, in theory at least, the Courts are not expected to pass upon the 
validity, in a constitutional sense, of acts of the legislative branch unless it became 
necessary, ineseapably necessary, in the decision of a litigation involving actual rights 
affected by such legislation. It has been stated so many times, and accepted so long, 
as to become axiomatic in constitutional law, that the courts will not even pass upon 
the constitutionality of an act of the legislature, if means can be found to dispose of the 
pending litigation on other grounds. But it has so happened that most often, when 
the constitutionality of an act of Congress has been challenged in the courts, it has been 
on the basis of an alleged invasion of property rights. Whether this has been due to 
the fact that the Congress has more often attempted the invasion of property than of 
personal rights, whether it is because “property” is better able to invoke the protection 
of the courts against invasion, or whether it be due merely to the vastness and intricaey 
of our economie structure, such nevertheless has been the case. The decisions that have 
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made legal history, the judicial landmarks have in almost every instance been the result 
of legislation that was challenged as an attempted invasion of property rights. 


It is hard for the workng-man to understand that hours-of-work legislation should 
be stricken down because the founding fathers in 1787 did not picture the modern indus- 
trial plant with its assembly line and the speed-up. The coal-miner, struggling with star- 
vation wages due to over-production and senseless competition, and chained to his job by 
economic necessity, is scarcely able to appreciate the legalisms that would apply to the 
coal industry the conceptions of interstate commerce as it existed in the days of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


There are not many who would alter the structure of government. But in the matter 
of division of power as between Federal’ and state authority, the alteration has been made 
by the inevitable march of time. When we are asked do we still believe in states’ rights, 
we answer, of course we do. But at once the question arises, what are the rights of the 
states? If they were construed to be the same today as in 1787, then many, if not most 
of the present day functions of the Federal government would cease. A century ago the 
doctrine of states’ rights was construed by able and conscientious men as permitting a 
state, by its own act, to nullify within ts borders, an act of congress. The stubborn foree 
of Old Hickory carried the nation over that crisis. That was a political struggle. 


But when the Supreme Court in 1857, with its eye upon the picture of 1787, con- 
strued states’ rights as meaning that Congress could not limit the extension of slavery, 
a constitutional issue was presented. It took a bloody civil war to bring the nation to a 
point where the constitution could be amended so as to put an end to an institution that 
was recognized and accepted when the constitution was framed, but had come to be ab- 
horred by the greater portion of civilized humanity. Even those of us who are descend- 
ants of slave-holding ancestors are able to recognize today that the institution of slavery in 
1860 was archaic and anachronistic. Who can doubt but that a liberal interpretation of 
the constitution, allowing to Congress power to provide for its gradual displacement, with- 
out shock to the Southern social and economic order, would have avoided the horrors of 
civil war and post-bellum reconstruction. The determination of one school of thought, 
without adequate knowledge of the problems of the other, to have an end of slavery; the 
desperate resolve of a people, high-minded and chivalrous but living in the atmosphere 
of a by-gone day, to resist what they considered a death-blow to their social order and 
economie structure; and the issue was framed. The Supreme Court decision in the Dred 
Scott case was the spark; and the irrepressible conflict was on. 


The Supreme Court has not always been so ready to strike down acts of Congress 
by declaring them in contravention of the fundamental law. In theory it has always been 
one of the fundamentals of jurisdiction that before a court would act there must be an 
actual litigated controversy involving a substantial right of a personal or property char- 
acter. And if it so happened that in determining a bona fide controversy it became ines- 
capably necessary to hold an act of the legislative body unconstitutional, the courts re- 
luctantly but unhesitatingly did so. But the increasing frequency with which Acts of 
Congress have been invalidated at the behest of intrenched wealth; the far-reaching dec- 
laration of principles not always immediately indispensable to the decision of the case 
at bar; the seeming eagerness with which the court has at times seized opportunities to 
deliver a knock-out blow to the philosophy embodied in certain legislation, all these have 
gradually brought the conviction that the Supreme Court, as presently constituted, has 
set itself up as a rampart against the principles embodied in the legislation enacted within 
the recent years. They seem to have said, “They shall not pass.” It is common current 
talk that at least three members wish to retire, but are hanging on with grim determina- 
tion to block what they conceive to be dangerously radical tendencies in legislation. 


| 
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This is all wrong. It is dangerous to the prestige of the court and the welfare of 
the country. 


So long as the views of a majority of a Supreme Court vested with power to thwart 
or defeat the will of 130,000,000 people as expressed through their chosen representatives, 
continue unchanged, it will be impossible to accomplish measures of social and economic 
reform which the people in overwhelming mandate have called for. Many sincere, patri- 
otie and thoughtful people are impressed that the nation will not indefinitely endure an 
interpretation of the powers of government that denies to the Federal, and the State, 
governments the power to correct evils of social and economie maladjustment. Conflict- 
ing and confusing demands are arising—some for radical changes in the governmental 
structure, but all of them manifesting a determination to change the present situation. 


In this situation, which is nothing else than a crisis of our history, President Roose- 
velt’s proposal has the supreme merit of being within the present constitution, consistent 
with the intent of the founders, and susceptible of meeting the crisis without any altera- 
tion of the frame-work of government. No one has asserted that the congress does not 
have power to inerease the number of the justices of the Supreme Court. Nor does any 
one seriously contend that when the President makes an appointment to the Supreme 
Court he is guilty of an impropriety in selecting, so far as he ean, an individual whose 
principles and philosophy are in harmony with his own. Indeed, John Marshall himself 
was appointed for the very purpose of thwarting the policies of Jefferson, then deemed 
by the Federalists to be too radical for the country. Lincoln appointed Chase as Chief 
Justice in the hope that the court would uphold many of his war measures previously 
held unconstitutional. Congress reduced the personnel of the court to avoid giving An- 
drew Johnson the opportunity to pack the court, and then increased the personnel to 
enable Grant to pack it. Reversal of the Legal Tender Decision was the result. Even 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, of beloved memory, was appointed by Theodore Roosevelt be- 
cause Holmes’s views coincided with the principles advocated by the Strenuous One. 


No, the power of the Congress and the President to so change the personnel of the 
Court (by increasing its membership) as to bring the majority view into harmony with 
the temper of the times, is not questoned. Indeed the certanty that such can be done, 
and will be done if the President’s program becomes law, is what infuriates the opponents 
of the program. Former President Hoover, in his address before the Union League on 
February 20th, clearly expressed this point of view. He, and those of that school, fear 
that the new appointments of the President will bring about an interpretation of the 
constitution which would enable the Congress to pass laws to do those things which the 
conservative majority of the court has held to be beyond the powers of Congress. Mr. 
Hoover says: 


“No one ean conclude other than that the President seeks to secure a supreme 
court, not that will find in accordance with the constitution, as it stands, but 
rather that will revise the constitution so it will mean what he wishes it to mean.” 


What Mr. Hoover means is that he, and those of his kind, wish to keep a supreme 
court that will find, not in accordance with the constitution as it stands, but as a bare 
majority of reactionaries have construed it, and do not want a court that will find in our 
present constitution the power for congress to do those things so imperatively demanded 
by the American people. It is not so much a preservation of the constitution that they 
want, it is the narrow reactionary construction they would perpetuate. 


The opponents of the President’s program fall into two classes. Mr. Hoover and the 
school to which he belongs, are the one class—the advocates of laissez faire and rugged 
individualism. They are repudiated and cast out. The other class is the ultra-radical, 
who maintain that the President has not gone far enough, who are impatient of any 
restraint on the powers of congress, who would deprive the court by change of the funda- 
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mental law of all power to strike down acts of congress. The ultra-conservative would 
let the umpire alone because the decision suits him; the ultra-radical would do away with 
the umpire and change the rules; the President would merely get rid of th umpire who 
dos not know the present rules and get one who does. 


The reactionary school denounces it as a scheme to make the court subservient to the 
Executive. All history has shown that appointments to the Supreme Court have been 
motivated by a purpose to bring the court, not in subservience to, but in harmony with 
the political, social and economic philosophy of the executive. That thus has not always 
worked out is beside the question. Lincoln did not think Chase, as Chief Justice, would 
thwart purposes which he as a member of the cabinet had helped formulate; it is hardly 
to be supposed that when Coolidge kicked Harlan F. Stone upstairs, the latter would 
become the revered successor of Holmes in liberal interpretation; nor did Mr. Hoover him- 
self dream perhaps that Cardozo would become the champion of principles that are 
anathema to the former President’s reactionary soul. But the point is that presidents 
are expected to appoint men whose philosophy agrees with their own. 


And it was manifestly intended that this should be. Why else was the President 
vested with the power of nomination? If it was contemplated that the selection of the 
Judiciary should at all times be free of presidential influence, it would have been asinine 
to vest power of nomination in the President. The freedom from subservience to the 
Executive is achieved by the necessity of confirmation by the Senate, and the character 
of the men who are available for such exalted position. Mr. Hoover’s own experience 
in the matter of rejected nomination is proof of this assertion. 


Furthermore, it is bound to be tremendously significant that whereas, the legislative 
and executive power check each other, and both are checked by the judicial, the only 
check on the judicial power is this power to increase the personnel of the court. The 
members of the court once seated, sit for life, cannot be compelled to retire, cannot be 
removed, except by impeachment, and are responsible to no authority but that of their 
own consciences. Their power, within its sphere, is of the most absolute. Can it be 
dreamed that the founding fathers, fresh from a death struggle with absolute power, 
intended to create an agency, responsible to no one, that could exercise absolute power 
over the welfare of a nation? Yet such, apparently, they did. And so it is that the only 
check kept on that absolute power looms up as of transcending importance. Had there 
never been an exercise of ths check on the power of the court, there might be more room 
for argument. But it has repeatedly been done. Manifestly the framers of the constitu- 
tion by making the process of amendment cumbersome and tedious intended that amend- 
ments should not be had except in matters of essential alteration of governmental struc- 
ture. And by making the grant of powers in general terms they manifestly intended 
the constitution to be flexible and adaptable to changing cireumstances and unforeseen 
needs. Indeed this flexibility and adaptability has always been considered the shining 
glory of the Constitution. It was anticipated by the Founders that the time would come 
when amendment must be made, and the machinery was provided. It was also anticipated 
that a time would come when the temper and philosophy of the Supreme Court would be 
out of tune with the times, that its interpretation of the constitution would become statie, 
that the necessity for liberal interpretation, rather than amendment, would arise. For 
such contingency the only provision is an act of Congress of the nature now proposed— 
or the law of Nature. 


The legal profession, by training and experience, is least inclined to radical change, 
more disposed to find means to accomplish desired aims with existing facilities, than to 
seek new instrumentalities. For this reason, it seems to me, that the legal profession, or 
that part of it which is willing to think the thing through to the ‘ultimate logical end, and 
isnot content to accept the dogma of the “Mouth-pieces” of ‘reaction, should rally to the 
support of the President in this historic issue. 
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Brooks Adams, in his book, “The Theory of Social Revolutions,” makes some obser- 
vations that are illuminative of the reasons for certa‘n of the opposition to the proposed 
program. Mr. Adams was a great-grand-son of President John Adams, a lineal descend- 
ent of the first President who undertook to “pack” the Supreme Court, whose “midnight 
judges” were appointed with the deliberate design of creating a judiciary that would 
maintain the status quo. Mr. Adams makes it plain that almost always, when economic 
privilege has come in conflict with the general welfare, the privileged class have been 
unable to understand the necessity of change, and have always relied upon the judiciary 
to maintain its privileges. He says, 


“Tt is precisely because they are, and are intended to be, arenas of political combat, 
that legislatures cannot be trustworthy courts, and it was because this fact was notorious 
that the Founders of this government tried to separate the legislative from the judicial 
function and to make this separation the foundation of the new republic. They failed, 
as I conceive, not: because they made their legislatures into courts, but because, under the 
system they devised, their courts have become legislatures. A disease, perhaps, the more 
insidious of the two.” 


Again, 


“This leads to what is to me the most curious and interesting of our modern in- 
tellectual phenomena connected with the specialized mind—the attitude of the capitalist 
towards the law... 


“If the capitalist has bought some sovereign function and wishes to abuse it for his 
own behoof, he regards the law which restrains him as a despotic invasion of his consti- 
tional rights; because, with his specialized mind, he cannot grasp the relation of a sov- 
eign function to the nation as a whole. He therefore looks upon the evasion of the law, 
devised for public protection, but inimical to him, as innocent and even meritorious. 
(Doesn’t this remind us of Holding Companies and the Death Clause?) 


If an election be lost and the legislature, which has been chosen by the majority, can- 
not be pacified with money, but passes some act which promises to be annoying, the first 
instinct of the capitalist is to retain counsel, not to advise him touching his duty under the 
law, but to devise a method by which he may elude it, or, if he cannot elude it, by which 
he may have it annulled as unconstitutional by the courts. (Doesn’t this again remind us 
of the Guffey Coal Act and the Carter case?) 


“This attitude of capital has had a profound effect upon shaping the American legal 
mind. The capitalist regards the constitutional form of government which exists in the 
United States as a convenient method of obtaining his own way against a majority, but 
the lawyer has learned to worship it as a fetish. Nor is this astonishing, for, were writ- 
ten constitutions suppressed, he would lose most of his importance and much of his in- 
come. Quite honestly, therefore, the American lawyer has come to believe that a sheet 
of paper, soiled with printer’s ink, and interpreted by half a dozen elderly gentlemen 
snugly dozing in arm-chairs, has some inherent and marvelous virtue by which it can 
arrest the march of omnipotent nature. 


“Capital finds the judicial veto useful as a means, at least temporarily, of evading 
the law, while the bar, taken as a whole, quite honestly believes that the universe will 
obey the judicial decree. No delusion could be profounder and none, perhaps, more dan- 
gerous. Courts, I need hardly say, cannot control Nature, though by trying to do so they 
may ... create a friction which shall induce an appalling catastrophe. 


“A phalanx of Washingtons would be impotent to raise the administrative level of 
the United States materially so long as the courts remain censors of legislation, because 
the province of the censorial court is to dislocate any comprehensive body of legislation 
whose effect would be to change the social status.” 
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Is it surprising that the function of the Supreme Court, so eloquently portrayed as 
a Tribune of the people, has come to be, more and more, the adaptation of our funda- 
mental law to the needs of corporate enterprise? Or that “due process of law” as the 
protection of corporate dividends, has been superseded in its meaning as a protection for. 
the under-privileged? 


And is it to be wondered at that a certain type of lawyer shudders with pious horror 
at the blasphemy which would turn him from his worship of the God-of-Things-as-they 
have-been to a realistic contemplation of Things—as they are? 


No one, of course, fears that a liberal majority of the Supreme Court will ever nullify 
the constitutional protections against impairment of the fundamentals of liberty. No one 
fears that by Supreme Court pronunciamento we will ever be denied freedom of speech, 
freedom of religious worship, separation of church and state, protection from unlawful 
seizure and search, taxation without representation—and the like. The factory worker 
may appreciate what the Supreme Court meant to him when through Chief Justice Taft 
it upheld the right of picketing in industrial disputes. But how will he re-act if and 
when the present Supreme Court shall hold that the “Sit-down” is an unlawful invasion 
of property rights? If a liberal court with a mind not frozen in the prejudices and con- 
ceptions of the past can recognize in the sit-down strike a new instrumentality of indus- 
trial dispute, can see that the principle involved in its use trnscends any mere question of 
property rights, perhaps it may find in the Constitution a power in thre government to 
create an agency for settling or preventing such disputes, and by upholding the Wagner 
Labor Act thus prevent the courts from being made an auxiliary to one side of a labor 
conflict. 


The Supreme Court is in peril. But its enemies are those who in their purblindness 
do not see, can not see, will not see, that the social and economic forces at play in the 
nation are accelerating and irresistible. 


All the beating of tom-toms and incantations about laying violent hands on the Con- 
stitution is the bunk. The President is seeking to preserve the Constitution. He would 
not pack the Court. He is trying to unpack it. He would preserve it as the genuine 
safeguard of liberty. 


24th. Mr, O’Kell was a 33rd degree Scot- 
tish Rite Mason and active in all of the 


Life’s Record Closed 


CHARLES JACOB VAN FLEET 


Charles Jacob VanFleet, 70, prominent 
attorney of St. Petersburg, died in that city 
on February 20th after an illness of several 
weeks. 

Mr. VanFleet, formerly of Dayton, Ken- 
tueky, and later associated with John L. 
Lewis as legal advisor during the coal 
strikes of Charleston, W. Virginia, in 1921 
to 1925, came to St. Petersburg twelve 
years ago where he was associated first 
with Judge King and later as a member of 
the firm of Miller, VanFleet & Collins. 


GEORGE M. O’KELL 
George M. O’Kell, 62, widely known Mi- 
ami attorney, and a resident of that city 
for twenty-seven years, died on February 


branches of the fraternity. He was a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias. 

The deceased served two years as Justice 
of the Peace and was a member of the 
Dade County Bar Association. 


ALONZO G. TURNER 


Alonzo G. Turner, one of the outstand- 
ing attorneys of Florida and a member of 
the law firm of Knight, Thompson & 
Turner since its formation in 1915, died 
on February 20th at his home in Tampa. 
Mr. Turner had been ill since last fall 
but was thought to have been improving at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Turner moved to Tampa in 1907 
after graduating from The University of 
the South at Suwanee. He was a native 
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of Kansas, having been born at Easton in 
1880. Immediately upon coming to Tampa 
he became associated with Peter O. Knight 
and eight years later became a member of 
that firm. 


Mr. Turner was a past president of the 
Hillsborough County Bar Association and 
had held offices in the Florida State and 
American Bar Associations, He was a 
Shriner, a member of the Tampa Yacht 
& Country Club, Palma Ceia Golf Club, 
Ye Mystic Krewe of Gasparilla, the Pi 
Kappa Alpha fraternity and St. Johns 
Episcopal church. 


Upon learning of his death the Cireuit 
Judges of Hillsborough County ordered 
court recessed for the day out of respect 
for the deceased. 


JUDGE W. F. BROWN 


Judge W. F. Brown, 57, of Miami, died 
on February 9th. He had just completed 
serving eight years as Judge of the Dade 
County Court of Crimes and was to have 
taken office as Judge of the Civil Court 
of Record on August 5th, a position to 
which he was eleeted last November. 

The deceased came to Miami in 1919 and 
has practiced law in that City sinee, being 
a member of the firm of Brown and Wood. 


Local Bars Meet 


JACKSONVILLE BAR 


The Jacksonville Bar Association held 
is regular monthly luncheon on March 4th, 
with Dean Slagel, professor of the College 
ot Law at the University of Florida, as the 
guest speaker. 

This was the first meeting over which 
President Russell L. Frink has presided. 


POLK COUNTY BAR 


R. B. Huffaker, of Bartow, was elected 
President of the Polk County Bar Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting on February 
27th, succeeding E. C. Wimberly, of Win- 
ter aven. 

Nat J. Patterson, of Fort Meade, was 
elected Vice President, and E. Snow Mar- 
tin, Bartow, was elected secretary-treasurer, 
succeeding H. C. Stephenson, of Winter 
aven. 


The Bar Association had before them let- 
ters from Senators Andrews and Pepper, 
the former stating that he was for the Pres- 
ident’s Judiciary proposal and that Senator 
Pepper was giving the matter serious con- 
sideration. Polk County Bar had _previ- 
ously endorsed the President’s plan. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


The St. Petersburg Bar Association held 
its regular meeting on Mareh 3rd. The 
principal speaker was the Honorable Her- 
bert S. Phillips, District Attorney for the 
Southern Distriet of Florida, who spoke in 
favor of the President’s proposal in refer- 
ence to the Federal Judiciary. 

President H. L. MeGlothlin was author- 
ized to appoint delegates at the Conference 
of Delegates to be held in Coral Gables, 
April 1-3. 


SEMINOLE COUNTY BAR 


George W. DeCoates was re-elected Pres- 
ident and §. J. Nix was named Secretary 
of the Seminole County Bar Association on 
February 23rd. The meeting gave its at- 
tention to the suggested new criminal code, 
the intangible tax law, the mechanics lien 
law and the proposed unification of the 
bar, 


DADE COUNTY BAR 


One hundred Miami attorneys have been 
placed in nomination to fill seven vacan- 
cies for the annual election of the officers 
of the Dade County Bar Association ac- 
cording to an announcement by Grady C. 
Harris, retiring president. 

George T. Clark, secretary-treasurer, has 
prepared and mailed out ballots. The di- 
rectors elected under this system will select 
the officers for the coming year. 


PINELLAS JUDGE’S OFFICE HAS 
FIRE 
The office of County Judge Jack F. 
White of Pinellas County was gutted by 
flames on March 2nd. 


The loss was estimated at $1,000.00 and 
included the County Judge’s supply of pro- 
bate, administration and other blanks kept 
by the County Judge’s office. 
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Giles J. Patterson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Unification of the Bar, pre- 
sented a petition to the Supreme Court of 
Florida on February 26th, asking the Su- 
preme Court to promulgate the proposed 
Rules appearing in the December, 1936, 
issue of the Law Journal. 

The Court has set March 26th to con- 
sider the petition which was filed in the 
name of the Florida State Bar Association. 


JACKSONVILLE’S 
LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 
300 Rooms 
300 Baths 


“JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 


Conveniently located in in the 
pping an 
theater district. Every room an outside 
room with private bath,(no court) 
circulating ice water, radio, fan a 
bed rea pe lamp. Suites of parlor, 
bedroom bath. Superior cuisine 
in rt Grill, and in the Tavern. 
All Outside Rooms---No Court 
Circulating Ice Water in every room 
77 Rooms-- Single with Private Bath $2.00- 
44 Rooms - $2.50 55 Rooms - $3.00 
66 Rooms - $3.50 $3 Rooms - $4.00 
11 Suites: Parlor Bedroom & Bath - $6.00 
24 Sample Rooms with Private Bath $4.00 


Slight Increase in Rates for Double Occupancy 
Very Attractive Weekly and Monthly Retes 


A Robert R. Meyer Hotel” 


TRAVEL - - - 


Steamship - Airplane 
Tickets and Reservations 
To and From All Parts of the World 


Practical Travelers 
Bureau 


213 E. Flagler 
Miami, Fla. 


Phone 2-6414 


for 
LEGAL ADVERTISING 
IN DADE COUNTY 
USE 


THE MIAMI POST 


“Where Accuracy Comes First” 


and the Cost is Less 


We file papers with the clerk for 
out of town clients ...... 
1942 N. 


W. ist St., Miami, Florida 


P. O. Box 2061 


HOURS 


HAVANA 
NASSAU 


From Miami via 


World’s Largest - Finest 
Flying Boats 
Over 14,000 Crossings Florida to Cuba 


Regular Service to 32 Countries 
and Colonies of Latin America 


Visit the International Airport 
in Miami 
PAN AMERICAN 
Airways System 


25,000 miles of airways, to 33 
countries of the Americas 


44 BISCAYNE BLVD. MIAMI 
Telephone 3-5373 
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Miami Biltmore Hotel 
HEADQUARTERS, IN BACKGROUND 
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Compliments of 


Land Title 
Company 


J. H. EARLY, President 


Biscayne Building 


& 
R. K. MIXSON, Vice-President Miami, Florida 
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Welcome 
Miami 


National Title Insurance 
Company 


Capital $250,000.00 


Huntington Building 


A. W. HOOVER, Pres. JOE M. PHILLIPS, Vice-Pres. 
W. A. DRUMMOND, Vice-Pres. T. J. BOMAR, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 


E. ODETTE, Vice-Pres. 
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Title Insurance Corporation 
of America 
* 


HOME OFFICE: 
BISCAYNE BLDG., MIAMI, FLORIDA 


T. HARRISON GIBSON 
President 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS IN EXCESS OF 
$315,000. ALL ASSETS OF THIS COMPANY 
ARE SITUATED IN FLORIDA 


POCA 


Title Insurance Policies of TITLE INSURANCE CORPO- 
RATION OF AMERICA are accepted by many large In- 


3 surance and Mortgage Companies and Government lending re 
B institutions interested in security of Titles in Florida. No ie 
ES delay is experienced in waiting for approvals from Foreign is 


TON TAX TOC TON TAN TON TON TON TON TON 


Home Offices. 


THE POLICY OF THIS COMPANY PROHIBITS IT OR 
ITS AGENTS FROM PERFORMING ANY ACT 
CONSTITUTING THE PRACTICE OF LAW 


OPERATING UNDER SUPERVISION OF 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF FLORIDA 
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CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 


66QQUR people generally ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
no other resort hotel in 
the country could offer compar- 
able attractions, so diversified, 
as the Miami Biltmore with its 
associated properties . . . the 
convention was a gratifying suc- 
cess,” says Mr. Charles F. Rock- 
well, President of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers Com- 
pany. This is typical of the en- 
thusiastic expressions heard after 
every Miami Biltmore conven- 
tion. 
Now in its fifth successful year 
is the Miami Biltmore’s revolu- 
tionary policy of guest entertain- 
ment — offering unprecedented 
privileges and facilities for the 
pleasure and the business of your 
convention-vacation. 
Just consider a few of the unique 
attractions that the Miami Bilt- 
more provides : 
Transportation without charge 
by private aerocar fleet, op- 
erating on regular schedules, 
from the hotel to Miami Beach. 
downtown Miami, Key Largo 
and chief points of interest in 
the resort area. 
Guest-membership privileges in 
three exclusive sports clubs—the 


miami 
BILTMORE 


AND THE MOST 
AMAZING 
CONVENTION! 


Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club 
on the ocean at Miami Beach— 
the Miami Biltmore Country 
Club adjoining the hotel—the 
Key Largo Anglers Club, fishing 
capital of the Florida Keys. 
In addition to the world-famous 
attractions of the Miami area, 
you will enjoy, on the hotel es- 
tate, a wonderful golf course 
with five-star pro staff headed by 
Tony Manero . . . fast clay tennis 
courts ... a magnificent outdoor 
swimming pool . . . the Winter- 
time World’s favorite supper 
club. There’s always “something 
doing” at the Miami Biltmore— 
from elaborate weekly water 
carnivals to informal entertain- 
ment in the famous Cascades 
Cocktail Bar. 
Don’t miss this Miami Biltmore 
convention - that’s - more - than 
- a - convention. You'll be in- 
terested in these special low 
rates : 

EUROPEAN PLAN 
Single rooms: $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 
Double room: $6.00, $7.00: and $8.00 
Single suites: $10 to $12.00 
Double suites: $12 to $16.00 


APRIL 1-2-3, 1937 
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Gorty Years 


of Service 


FORTY YEARS AGO 


On June 26th, 1896, forty years ago, 
Messrs. Robbins and Graham, Attor- 
neys-at-Law and Abstractors, com- 
piled an abstract of title FROM 
THEIR RECORDS for 


Julia D. Tuttle 
TODAY those records are still 


rendering service to property owners 
of Dade County as a part of OUR 
RECORDS. We own and operate 
the oldest and most complete title 
plant in Dade County. 


Representing 


Lawyers Title Insurance Co., of Richmond, Va. 


DaApE-COMMONWEALTH 
TITLE CO. 


J. C. Coppinger, President M. L. Tatum, Vice-Pres. 
A. A. Simmon, Secretary-Treasurer 


IN OUR OWN BUILDING 
37 N. E. First St. Phone 2-7666 
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We Welcome You 
to Miami 


GUARANTY TITLE & ABSTRACT CORP. 
ABSTRACTS, TITLE INSURANCE, ESCROWS 
GUARANTY TITLE BLDG., 128 N. E. 1ST AVE. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


DON PEABODY 
PRESIDENT PHONE: 25181 


TITLES INSURED BY 


LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE CORP. 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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VISIT 


Miami’s Busiest . . . America’s Largest 


RED CROSS 
STORE 


MIAMI SOUVENIR HEADQUARTERS 


We invite you to visit our store while in 


Miami and see the many smart gift items 


Toiletries . . . Ladies Accessories . . . Men’s 
Accessories .. . Kodak Supplies . . . Souvenirs 
OF TITLE 


J. M. BLOW TITLE COMPANY 
318-22 SEYBOLD BUILDING 
PHONE 3-1521 MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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WELCOME 


OULD that back of 
WY seven ordinar 
' letters, you friendly 
MEMBERS OF THE 
FLORIDA STATE BAR 
ASSOCIATION could vis- 
ualize a whole human or- 
ganization writing this 
simple word “WELCOME” 


.... that you could instantly recognize and understand 
the unaffected friendliness that motivates their minds... . 
that you could implicitly BELIEVE in the heartiness of this 
simple greeting and COMPLETELY realize the genuine sin- 
cerity expressed in this one word designed to suggest HOS- 
PITALITY, CORDIALITY and GUEST PLEASURE .... 


As far as we are concerned, 
The City Of Miami is ALL YOURS 


NOW -- HAVE A FINE TIME 
WHILE IN CONVENTION HERE 


And remember you can only go home when your capacity 


for enjoyment has reached its 100% limit 


FLORIDA TITLE CO. 


Established 1912 


ENTIRE THIRD FLOOR SECURITY BUILDING 


C. A. VIVIAN, President and Manager 
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Doing ONE thing well 


GENUINE ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


PICKETT ENGRAVING CO., Ine. 


Miami’s Only Exclusive Engraving Plant 


3-Day Service 207 S. Miami Ave. 


Complete Outfits For 
Newly Organized Corporations 


Corporation Press & Stamp Works, Inc. 


Security Printers — Seal Makers 


323 Northeast First Ave. Miami, Florida 


Fine Papers for Legal Work 
Typewriter Ribbons and Carbons 
Blank Books 


Steel and Wood Office Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Desks and Chairs 


We Are Ready To Serve You 


Phone 2-0588 


BRYANT OFFICE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Specialists in Office Supplies 


44-48 S. E. First St. Miami, Fla. 


ERNEST L. BRYANT 


SHORTHAND REPORTER (NOTARY) 
1025 Graham Bldg., JACKSONVILLE — Phone 5-5876 (Home 2-2375) 


COURT AND CONVENTION REPORTING: DEPOSITIONS 


Member: National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
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SIXTEEN FLCORY 

IN THE HEART OF 

MIAMI: CONVENIENT 

TO EVERY SEASONAL 
ACTIVITY 


~ 
MIAMIS FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
$ 
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The GEORGE WASHINGTON 


300 Rooms with Shower and Bath 


The Wonder Hotel of the South, Radio and every 
known facility for first class operation «ee eee. 


GARAGE in direct connection with lobby 
RATES from $2.50 JAN., FEB., MAR. from $3.00 


The MAYFLOWER 


300 Rooms with Bath and Shower 
Famed for its hospitality and favored alike 
by Winter Visitors and Commercial Travelers 
eeeRadio « « e GARAGE adjoining 


RATES from $2.00 » » JAN., FEB., MAR. $2.50 


James J. Page-Manager 


The 
125 Rooms « Baths 


You'll be pleased with its convenience, cor- 
‘ort and service. Moderate prices preveil- 


GARAGE directly connected. 
RATES from $1.00 - JAN., FEB., MAR.$1.50 Leland S. Turner-Manager 


e 


The GEORGE 

WASHINGTON 
Rooms with Bath and Showers 
Open all the Year « Radio and every 


rm convenience and service for 
summer and winter comfort « « 


Jeeckel- Manager 


RATES from $2.50 - JAN., FEB., MAR. $3.00 
W% Reasonable Rates Posted in Every Room 


ROBERT KLOEPPEL MANAGEMENT 
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She Board of Directors of 


of 
wishes to call your altention to the 


of the Bank 


This department administers Court Trusts 


acl, as Cx0eculon ox Administrator of Clales, and 


of Department 


Porida Vice Puesidentand Trust Officer 


xenders all forms of 
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... entertainment which throughout 
the season has represented and main- 
tained a standard excelling any pre- 
vious achievement of the evening 
world. Week after week the Royal 
Palm Club has presented on the same 
bill . . . not one headliner but many 
. . . 380 glorious girls in productions 
by Marjery Fielding . . . supporting 
casts which would headline other 
shows ... music by famous orches- 
tras ... events lingering longest in 
memory of a city which offers many 
memorable features. 
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“Watch Out, Mr. Lawyer re 
This Is No Time For Fooling” 


Check every Case and Statute 
Through Shepard’s Citations. 
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Two Very Important Florida Publications 


Florida Supreme Court Reports 


Volumes 1 to 22, Reprinted in Five Books 
The decisions contained in these volumes is the basic Florida Law. 


For sometime these valuable precedents were not available, due 
te the volumes going out of print, so to meet the demand we 
reproduced them by means of photography. : 


This method assures an exact reproduction of the original volumes, . 
preventing any possibility of typographical errors. 


Price $90.00, Delivered 


Permanent Cumulative Supplement 


to the 


Compiled General Laws of Florida 


A compilation of the laws of a permanent nature passed 
by the 1929, 1931, 1983 and 1935 Sessions of the Florida Legislature. 


Six Volumes, price $60.00, Delivered; 


KEPT TO DATE BY CUMULATIVE POCKET PARTS 


Descriptive folders and 
terms mailed on request 


JOHN M. ELLIOTT 
Florida Representative 


THE HARRISON COMPANY 
Law Book Publishers 
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